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Introduction 

Developmental  psychologists  agree  that  early  intervention  can  prepare  a 
child  to  cope  more  effectively  with  school.   During  this  critical  and 
formative  period  of  life,  educational  intervention  provides  the 
foundation  for  life-long  learning.   A  goal  of  early  childhood  education 
programs  is  to  assist  the  child  to  develop  overall  competence  as  a 
learner.   Importantly/  the  role  of  learner  is  not  just  limited  to 
academic  competence,  but  also  includes  the  essential  skills  of  social 
relatedness,  everyday  coping,  problem-solving,  language  proficiency,  and 
exploration  and  mastery  of  physical  surroundings.   A  good  preschool 
program  helps  the  child  to  establish  patterns  of  expectations  which  are 
gradually  cumulative  and  create  a  climate  of  confidence  for  his  learning 
experiences. 

Definition 


While  child  development  specialists  agree  on  the  value  of  early 
childhood  education,  there  is  disagreement  about  the  age  range  it 
encompasses.   For  some,  early  childhood  education  includes  children 
between  ages  three  and  five,  for  others  it  involves  children  from  age 
three  to  age  eight,  while  for  still  others  the  early  childhood  years  are 
birth  to  age  eight.   Given  this  discrepancy,  it  is  difficult  to  come  up 
with  a  precise  age  range  for  early  childhood  education. 

In  the  early  years,  a  child  initially  learns  about  himself,  his 
relationship  to  others  and  his  surroundings.   Early  childhood  education 
refers  to  a  range  of  learning  experiences  which  addresses  the  child's 
developmental  needs  —  the  physical,  the  emotional,  the  social  and  the 
cognitive.   Parents  are  the  child's  first  teacher  and  play  an  essential 
role. 

There  are  a  variety  of  early  childhood  programs  available  for  children 
that  include  the  following: 

1)  Infant  group  centers  (birth  to  age  three); 

2)  Family  day  care  (birth  -  three); 

3)  Play  groups; 

4)  Cooperative  day  care; 

5)  Nursery  schools  for  children  of  ages  three  and  four; 

6)  Day  care  programs  for  children  of  working  mothers  or 
for  others  in  circumstances  of  need; 

7)  Early  intervention  programs  (birth  -  three)  for  the 
handicapped; 

8)  Preschool  programs  for  children  with  "special  needs"  or 
who  are  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged; 

9)  Experimental  programs  to  study  development  of  children; 

10)  Parent  education  for  mothers  of  infants  and  young 
children;  and 

11)  Public  and  private  kindergarten. 
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NEED  FOR  EARLY  CHILDHOOD  EDUCATION 


Home  -  School  Collaboration 

Early  Childhood  education  programs  are  not  substitutes  for  the  home  or 
for  the  primary  school.   Rather  these  programs  are  important  extensions 
of  and  additional  resources  to  the  parent  and  to  the  elementary  school 
educator.   Early  childhood  education  programs  enrich  the  home  life  and 
the  school  experience  by  fostering  a  collaboration  between  the  parent 
and  the  school.   The  period  of  life  between  birth  and  age  eight,  more 
than  any  other  age  span,  requires  a  developmental  perspective  because  of 
the  individualized  nature  of  children's  learning  and  maturation  rates. 
It  is  essential  at  this  period  for  adults  to  put  aside  preconceived 
notions  of  age-appropriate  achievement  and  accept  a  more  evolutionary 
and  wholistic  conception  of  the  child.   To  do  this,  parents  and  schools 
must  work  together  to  offer  services  that  enhance  and  guide  a  child's 
individual  learning. 

A  major  trend  in  early  childhood  education  is  to  end  the  separation 
between  home  and  school.   This  separation  occurred  prior  to  modern 
developmental  psychology  at  a  time  when  few  understood  the  amount  of 
cognitive  growth  that  takes  place  during  the  early  years.   Closer  ties 
between  home  and  school  during  the  early  years  benefit  everyone:   the 
home,  the  school,  and  especially  the  child. 

Regardless  of  the  economic,  ethnic  or  educational  background,  few  people 
are  fully  prepared  for  the  challenges  of  parenthood.   Thus,  a  vital 
component  of  early  childhood  education  is  parent  education.   Testimony 
from  parents  participating  in  the  Brookline  Early  Education  Project 
(BEEP)  attest  to  the  valuable  support  and  insights  they  derived  from 
this  famous  pilot-project.   Moreover,  researchers  have  reported  that 
BEEP  children  had  markedly  fewer  learning  difficulties  and  behavior 
adjustments  in  school  than  non  BEEP  children.   Strikingly,  these  results 
cut  across  economic,  ethnic  and  educational  backgrounds. 

What  the  Research  Says  About  the  Value  of  Early  Childhood  Education 

A  growing  body  of  research  points  to  the  benefits  of  early  childhood  education 
not  only  for  special  needs  children  but  for  all  children.   Studies  indicate 
that  effective,  child -centered  pre-kindergarten  programs  and  early  screening 
for  talents,  individual  developmental  issues  and  special  needs  lead  to  better 
student  achievement  and  reduce  the  need  for  more  costly  intervention  and 
remediation  in  the  later  school  years. 

Longitudinal  studies  and  objective  analyses  indicate  that  early  education 
benefits  children  academically,  socially  and  vocationally.   Research  has 
found,  across  numerous  studies,  that  early  childhood  education: 
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Facilitates  the  acquisition  of  language  skills; 

Raises  SAT  scores; 

Increases  the  frequency  of  participation  in  post 

secondary  training; 

Improves  academic  performance  in  later  grades; 

Results  in  higher  I.Q.  scores  for  high  risk  children; 

Decreases  the  need  for  special  education  services; 

Lessens  frequency  of  deviant  classroom  behavior; 

Results  in  fewer  grade  retentions; 

Decreases  later  deviant  behavior  in  the  community; 

Produces  fewer  problems  with  the  law  in  later  years; 

Prevents  erosion  of  potential  and  ensures  the  development  of 

gifted  and  talented  students; 

Strengthens  the  commitment  to  school;  and 

Encourages  an  achievement  orientation. 

In  addition  to  academic,  social  and  vocational  gains,  early  childhood 
education  programs  are  cost  effective  since,  in  the  long  run,  they  pay  for 
themselves  by  saving  school  districts,  public  agencies  and  society  future 
social  services.   The  literature  recognizes  that  early  childhood  education: 

Decreases  the  number  of  years  spent  in  costly  special 
education  thereby  compensating  for  early  childhood 
education  program  costs; 

Reduces  the  number  of  people  likely  to  receive  welfare, 
to  live  in  institutions  or  to  receive  services  at 
public  expense ; 

Increases  the  likelihood  of  employment  and  higher  income 
levels;  and 

Reduces  costs  to  parents  for  their  children  who  might 
otherwise  have  needed  continued  supportive  services  and 
who  might  have  remained  financially  dependent  on  them. 

(Specific  research  studies  have  been  summarized  and  are  included  in  the 
appendix. ) 

Socio-Economic  Changes 

One  of  the  most  influential  forces  shaping  the  increasing  demand  for  early 
childhood  education  programs  is  the  changing  structure  of  the  American  family; 
specifically,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  two  working  parent  families  and 
the  number  of  single-parent  families.   The  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  (1983)  reports  that  53%  of  children  in  two-parent  families  have 
working  mothers  and  this  includes  46%  of  mothers  with  children  under  the  age 
of  six.   By  the  year  1990,  the  absolute  number  of  children  with  working 
mothers  is  expected  to  increase  to  18  million  of  the  total  number  of  children 
and  1.6  million  children  under  the  age  of  six.   In  the  same  year, 
70-80%  of  women  in  the  prime  child-bearing  years  (ages  20-40)  will  be  part  of 
the  labor  force. 
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Children  of  single  parents  are  especially  in  need  of  early  education  services 
including  before  and  after  school  care  when  their  children  enter  school.   In 
1981,  12.6  million  children  (20%  of  total  in  all  age  categories)  lived  in  a 
one-parent  family  with  94%  of  these  parents  being  mothers.   It  is  further 
estimated  that  50%  of  all  children  alive  today  can  expect  to  live  in  a  one- 
parent  family  for  a  significant  portion  of  their  at-home  years.   Early 
education  programs  can  nelp  to  relieve  some  of  the  stress  facing  single 
parents.   It  does  this  by  augmenting  the  resources  available  to  the  child 
through  peer  interaction,  involvement  with  other  adults  and  educationally 
enriching  activities. 

The  largest  group  of  users  of  preschool  education  programs  are  the  "nation's 
elite,"  affluent  parents  who  are  highly  educated.   In  1982,  the  National 
Center  for  Education  Statistics  (NCES)  reports  that  53%  of  three-  to  four- 
year  olds  in  preschool  were  from  families  with  incomes  higher  than  $25,000 
while  less  than  29%  were  from  families  with  incomes  below  $25,000.   NCES 
further  reports  that  50%  of  three-year  olds  and  72%  of  four-year  olds  in 
preschool  had  mothers  who  were  college  graduates.   These  mothers  clearly  are 
working  outside  the  home  for  the  same  reasons  that  fathers  work  —  for 
economic  as  well  as  psychological  reasons.   In  short,  the  nuclear  family  with 
father  working  and  mother  at  home  with  children  describes  a  minority  of 
American  families.   Whether  one  likes  this  trend  or  not,  it  is  essential  that 
educators  recognize  that  these  new  family  structures  will  create  new 
educational  needs. 

Program  Shortages 

The  demand  for  early  childhood  education  programs  is  documented  by  the 
Columbia  University  Child  Care  Project.   The  project  reviewed  numerous  surveys 
of  working  parents  and  found  they  listed  child  care  as  their  most  pressing 
need.   The  greatest  need  indicated  was  for  services  for  children  under 
three.   This  problem  is  becoming  more  acute  since  women  with  children  under 
three  are  the  most  rapidly  growing  part  of  the  labor  force.  ~~~ 

Gifted  and  Talented  children  are  another  population  whose  early  education 
needs  are  not  being  met.   Jenkins  (1979)  surveyed  this  population  across  the 
country  and  reported  only  five  programs  for  gifted  and  talented  preschool 
children. 

Program  Quality 

The  problem  of  early  childhood  education  is  not  just  one  of  availability,  it 
is  also  one  of  quality.   Often  early  childhood  education  programs  fail  to 
offer  a  curriculum  specifically  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  young 
children.   There  is  an  unfortunate  tendency  to  impose  upon  kindergarten 
primary  grade  conceptualizations  and  curriculum.   Similarly,  at  the  preschool 
level,  curricula  should  be  appropriate  to  the  developmental  characteristics  of 
three  and  four  year -olds. 
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Improving  the  quality  of  early  childhood  education  programs  requires 
evaluations  that  are  clearly  designed  to  answer  questions  about  program 
goals.   While  more  methodological  rigor  and  precise  definition  is  needed, 
evaluators  should  avoid  what  Goodlad  refers  to  as  "chronic  measurement 
syndrome."   Although  not  peculiar  to  early  education  alone,  the  tendency  to 
measure  achievement  before  educational  interventions  can  take  hold  is 
especially  problematic  and  damaging  to  young  children. 

Programs  for  young  children  are  increasing  everywhere  in  America.   Currently, 
there  are  4.8  million  three-  and  four -year-olds  enrolled  in  one  type  of 
program  or  another,  and  another  three  million  children  in  kindergarten  across 
the  country.   The  forms  and  types  of  programs  vary  from  private  nurseries  and 
kindergartens  to  industry-run  or  community-run  day  care,  school-run  day  care 
and  after-school  care  and  a  variety  of  state  and  federally  subsidized 
programs.   The  proliferation  of  programs,  the  varied  student  populations, 
ages,  and  auspices  make  it  very  difficult  to  enforce  educational  standards. 
Many  experts  feel  there  is  a  crucial  need  to  identify  and  coordinate  existing 
programs  under  a  clear  authority  which  can  ensure  that  early  childhood 
education  programs  meet  educational  as  well  as  health  and  fiscal  standards. 

Needed  Information 


It  is  known  that  the  number  of  licensed  day  care  facilities  has  increased 
since  the  mid  1970's.   Also  recently  the  National  Council  of  Churches 
identified  15,000  programs  run  by  the  church  around  the  country.   However,  for 
the  most  part,  very  little  is  known  about  the  actual  numbers  of  programs  that 
currently  exist  and  less  about  the  description  and  quality  of  the  educational 
services  they  provide.   When  Title  XX,  which  funds  day  care  centers,  was 
folded  into  the  Social  Services  Block  Grant  in  1981,  data  about  these  programs 
ceased  to  be  collected.   It  is  commonly  accepted  that  family  day  care,  the 
vast  informal  network  of  day  care  homes,  is  growing  but  there  remains  little 
factual  information  about  the  numbers  of  homes  and  about  the  quality  of  the 
services  provided.   No  national  survey  of  child  care  services  has  been 
conducted  since  the  mid  1970's  and  there  has  never  been  a  survey  of  school  age 
day  care  programs  across  the  country.   These  statistics  could  provide  useful 
planning  information  for  early  childhood  education. 

Massachusetts,  like  the  rest  of  the  country,  has  inadequate  information  about 
existing  early  childhood  education  programs.   For  example,  we  do  not  know: 

how  many  programs  for  young  children  are 
sponsored  or  co-sponsored  by  local  school 
districts ; 

the  precise  number  of  half -day  and  full-day 
kindergarten  programs ; 

the  number  of  school  districts  leasing  space  . 
to  day  care  providers; 

the  number  and  combinations  of  child  care 
services  parents  are  using;  and 

how  many  families  have  children  whose  early 
education  needs  are  not  being  served. 


Policy  Directions 

— ^— — — — — — — ^— — —  „ 

The  lack  of  information  on  early  childhood  education  reflects  the 
absence  of  a  strong  policy  on  both  the  federal  and  state  levels. 
Massachusetts  has  never  had  a  comprehensive  policy  regarding  young 
children  and  their  education.   Currently,  thirteen  state  agencies  are 
involved  directly  or  indirectly  with  providing  services  and  making 
policy  for  young  children: 

Executive  Office  of  Human  Services 

Office  for  Children 

Department  of  Public  Welfare 

Department  of  Social  Services 

Executive  Offices  for  Administration  and  Finance 

Executive  Office  for  Communities  and  Development 

Executive  Office  for  Economic  Affairs 

Department  of  Education 

Department  of  Labor 

Department  of  Public  Health 

Governor's  Office  for  Education 

Governor's  Office  of  Human  Resources 

Governor's  Office  for  Economic  Affairs 

This  lack  of  a  single  responsible  authority  for  all  early  childhood 
education  creates  a  maze  of  confusion  through  which  parents  seeking 
services  for  their  children  must  pass  and  obstructs  attempts  at 
regulation  and  accountability.   The  children  are  the  losers,  either 
because  their  parents  fail  to  overcome  the  bureaucracy  or  because  the 
services  they  receive  fall  short  of  the  quality  they  deserve.   Public 
education  suffers  because  it  inherits  children  who  may  not  have  the 
necessary  foundation  to  do  well  in  school,  thus  rendering  later 
educational  interventions  less  effective. 

Like  the  state  as  a  whole,  the  Board  of  Education  lacks  a  policy  on 
early  childhood  education.   Until  now,  our  focus  has  been  on  the 
elementary  and  secondary  years.   Regardless  of  the  substance  of  that 
policy,  the  absence  of  a  position  leaves  school  districts  without 
direction  and  guidance.   If  the  House  5704  legislation  passes,  our 
communities  will  be  adding  prekindergarten.   A  policy  statement  would 
provide  a  framework  for  directing  preschool  education  that  is  consistent 
with  our  overall  educational  philosophy.   A  well  formulated  policy 
should  be  based  on  an  appropriate  definition  of  early  childhood 
education,  a  clear  understanding  of  the  needs  of  Massachusetts  children 
and  their  parents;  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  developmental  and 
cognitive  research  on  early  childhood  education;  as  well  as  on  the 
identification  of  existing  programs  and  their  curricula  in  the 
Commonweal th . 


Next  Steps 

Gathering  information  about  early  childhood  programs  can  assist  the 
Department  and  the  Board  to  define  and  develop  its  position  on  early 
education  in  relation  to  public  elementary  and  secondary  education.   To 
accomplish  this,  the  Department  is  forming  an  Advisory  Committee  on 
Early  Childhood  Education.   The  clear  mission  of  this  committee  is  to 
provide  recommendations  for  policy  on  early  childhood  education.   The 
committee  will  include  early  childhood  experts  from  the  Department,  the 
academic  sector,  parents,  local  school  district  representatives,  early 
education  practitioners,  and  staff  from  relevant  state  agencies.   Its 
ultimate  recommendations  should  encompass  the  following: 

a  definition  of  early  childhood  education; 

the  goals  of  the  Department  of  Education 

with  regard  to  the  education  of  young  children; 

the  relationship  of  the  Department  of  Education 
to  other  state  agencies  involved  with  child  care; 

identification  of  populations  requiring  early 
education  services; 

identification  of  model  programs  and  resources  within  the 
state  for  early  childhood  education;  and 

standards  to  be  applied  to  early  education  programs  to  ensure 
that  children's  learning  is  maximized  as  a  result  of 
participation  in  these  programs. 

The  Planning  Office  will  report  on  these  recommendation  for  early 
childhood  education  in  May  1985. 
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APPENDIX  A 


Summary  of  Major  Research  Studies  on  Effects  of  Early  Childhood 
Education 

Perry  Preschool  Project  (Schweinhart  and  Weikart,  1980)  —  Begun  in  1962 
in  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  the  Perry  Preschool  Project  is  a  longitudinal 
study  seeking  to  reveal  the  effects  of  early  intervention  on 
disadvantaged  children.   A  total  of  123  black  children  are  being  studied 
who  have  low  initial  cognitive  ability  and  whose  parents  have  low  levels 
of  educational  and  occupational  attainment. 

A  comparison  of  these  children  with  a  control  group  at  age  fifteen 
revealed  that  the  children  benefitted  significantly.   The  children  who 
had  received  early  intervention: 

had  improved  their  cognitive  ability  as  indicated  by  later  IQ 
tests  taken  in  kindergarten  and  first  grade; 

had  higher  achievement  test  scores  throughout  elementary 
school; 

were  rated  by  their  teachers  as  more  socially  developed; 

required  fewer  special  services  throughout  school; 

had  parents  who  were  more  satisfied  about  their  children  and 
who  had  higher  academic  aspirations  for  their  children; 

had  less  deviant  behavior,  as  indicated  by  favorable  classroom 
conduct  ratings  and  by  fewer  numbers  of  after  school 
detentions; 

.   tended  to  report  fewer  instances  of  serious  behavior  problems; 
and 

were  more  likely  to  have  jobs  after  school,  suggesting  that 
the  former  preschool  children  might  have  more  employment 
success  in  the  future. 

More  recent  evidence  from  the  Perry  Preschool  Project,  obtained  when  the 
children  had  reached  nineteen  years  of  age,  indicates  that  67%  of  those 
who  had  preschool  have  graduated  from  high  school  as  compared  to  only 
47%  of  the  control  group. 


An  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Ypsilanti  Perry  Preschool  Project 
(Weber,  Foster  and  Weikart,  1978) 

This  study  focused  on  the  economic  benefits  of  the  Ypsilanti  Perry 
Preschool  Project.   Three  types  of  benefits  were  highlighted: 

A  substantial  portion  of  the  total  costs  of  the  preschool 
project  were  recovered  from  savings  because  students  with 
preschool  required  less  costly  forms  of  education  as  they 
progressed  through  school  than  comparable  students  who  did  not 
have  preschool. 

Students  with  preschool  had  higher  projected  lifetime  earnings 
than  the  control  group.   (The  projections  were  based  on 
progress  in  school,  family  background  and  I.Q. ) 

The  value  of  a  parent's  time  released  as  a  result  of  the  child 
attending  preschool  was  considered  an  economic  benefit. 

Lasting  Effects  After  Preschool  (Lazar  and  Darlington,  Consortium  for 
Longitudinal  Studies,  1979)  —  The  data  from  eleven  early  childhood 
programs  conducted  independently  during  the  1960's  were  pooled  and 
followed-up  using  a  common  analytical  design.   A  total  of  820  low-income 
children  ranging  in  age  from  9-19  years  were  included  in  the  follow-up 
representing  programs  from  across  the  country  in  a  variety  of  geographic 
locations. 

This  research,  like  the  Perry  Preschool  Project,  not  only  establishes 
that  early  education  is  beneficial  for  low  income  children  but  also 
refutes  the  earlier  research  which  claims  that  the  benefits  are 
transitory.   Moreover,  across  projects,  children  enrolled  in  preschool: 

had  significantly  fewer  assignments  to  special  education 
classes; 

.   had  significantly  fewer  grade  retentions; 

had  significantly  increased  their  fourth  grade  mathematics 
achievement  scores ; 

tended  to  have  improved  reading  scores; 

had  higher  IQ  scores  three  years  after  preschool 
participation;  for  the  three  programs  permitting  a  longer  time 
span,  the  higher  IQ  advantage  was  observed  10-15  years  later; 

had  more  positive  and  more  achievement-oriented  attitudes;  and 
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had  mothers  who  expressed  higher  vocational  aspirations  than 
the  children  had  for  themselves.   This  discrepancy,  not  found 
among  the  control  group,  suggests  that  family  environment  was 
positively  influenced  by  the  child  attending  preschool. 

Colorado  Research  Design  on  Effectiveness  (McNulty,  Smith,  Soper  and 
Weiss,  1983)  —  Four  Colorado  school  districts  participated  in  this 
study  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  preschool  special  education. 
The  program  had  two  objectives:   to  improve  the  language  and  related 
learning  skills  of  three-  to  five-year -old  handicapped  children  and  to 
prevent  future  handicapping  conditions  for  "at  risk"  children  who  might 
be  identified  later  after  entering  the  public  schools. 

A  total  of  518  children  were  studied,  half  of  whom  received  preschool 
special  education  and  half  who  did  not.   These  children  were  followed-up 
for  three  subsequent  years,  between  1977-1980. 

The  children  receiving  preschool  special  education  scored  statistically 
higher  on  language  skill  tests  than  those  receiving  no  preschool.   Fewer 
children  needed  special  education  services  after  participating  in  the 
preschool  program  than  children  in  the  control  group.   Costs  to  the 
school  district  were  less  for  children  receiving  the  preschool.   After 
subtracting  the  cost  for  the  preschool  program,  the  three-year  district 
saving  to  the  district  over  a  three-year  period  was  $1,560  per  child. 

Colorado  Local  Longitudinal  Study  (McNulty,  Smith  and  Soper,  1982)  — 
This  study  presents  aggregated  data  from  eleven  sites  across  the  state 
which  have  preschool  programs  for  handicapped  children.   The  data 
collected  included:   present  placement  of  child  previously  attending 
preschool;  parent  opinions  on  worth  of  preschool  for  their  child; 
teacher  judgements  on  child's  level  of  functioning  in  reading,  math  and 
language  arts;  and  opinions  of  school  administrators  regarding  preschool 
programs  for  the  handicapped.   Personnel  at  each  site  tracked  the 
subsequent  educational  placement  of  1,347  handicapped  children  formerly 
in  the  preschool. 

Almost  one  third  of  the  handicapped  children  who  had  attended  preschool 
were  able  to  begin  public  education  with  no  special  education 
services.   This  proportion  held  regardless  of  the  type  or  severity  of 
the  handicapping  condition.   Many  children  (37.1%)  were  able  to  begin 
regular  education  requiring  only  supportive  special  education  services. 

The  overall  conclusions  of  these  two  studies  are  that  failure  to  provide 
early  help  for  certain  handicapped  children  might  compound  their 
problems  and  result  in  the  need  for  more  intensive  and  more  costly 
services  later.   These  delays  will  negatively  affect  everyone;  the 
child,  the  family,  the  school  district  and  the  society  at  large. 
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Brookline  Early  Education  Project,  BEEP  (Brookline  Chronicle,  February 
1,1973) 

BEEP  was  initiated  in  1972  by  the  Brookline  school  superintendent, 
Robert  Sperber,  both  as  a  model  early  education  project  and  as  a 
research  endeavor.   A  total  of  285  families  participated  in  this  project 
of  which  38%  were  ethnic  minorities;  51%  of  the  parents  had  less  than  a 
college  degree;  18%  spoke  English  as  a  second  language  and  12%  were 
single  parents.   The  project  worked  with  the  children  from  birth  through 
the  preschool  years  and  emphasized  the  role  of  the  parent  as  teacher. 
The  first  two  years  of  the  program  occurred  in  the  home  offering  advice 
and  support  to  parents.   There  were  weekly  discussion  groups  for 
parents,  free  child  care  to  permit  parents  time  for  themselves,  play 
sessions  for  toddlers  and  daily  prekindergarten  classes. 
Babies'  physical  and  mental  growth  was  monitored  to  isolate  potential 
barriers  to  learning.   In  addition,  children  were  measured  by  an 
innovative  system  of  classroom  observation. 

A  control  group  was  used  to  compare  the  results  of  BEEP  children.   Some 
of  the  results  indicate  that  the  experimental  children: 

worked  more  independently; 

resisted  distraction  more  successfully; 

organized  and  completed  tasks  better; 

worked  more  cooperatively  using  negotiation 

rather  than  force  to  influence  peers; 

used  their  time  better; 

adjusted  more  successfully  to  school; 

tended  to  have  longer  attention  spans ; 

tended  to  follow  directions  better; 

had  better  social  skills; 

could  share  and  take  turns  better;  and 

were  less  disruptive  in  the  classroom. 

5.   Philadelphia:   Prekindergarten  Programs  (Education  Daily,  November  2,  1982) 

Researchers,  monitoring  the  effects  of  four  Philadelphia  prekindergarten 
programs,  found  that  more  than  half  of  the  children  who  attended  the  preschool 
programs  scored  at  or  above  the  national  average  through  grade  4  in  reading 
and  math.   The  prekindergarten  programs  served  6,500  children  in  126  centers. 

The  Child  Care  Prekindergarten  Program  served  more  than  1400  prekindergarten 
children  from  a  cross  section  of  socio-economic  levels.  At  least  60%  of  the 
"graduates"  scored  at  or  above  the  national  norm  in  kindergarten  through 
fourth  grade  in  reading  and  math. 
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In  the  most  disadvantaged  group,  the  Prekindergarten  Head  Start  Program,  at 
least  60%  of  the  graduates  scored  at  or  above  the  average  through  the  second 
grade  in  reading,  and  through  the  third  grade  in  math.   At  least  40%  scored  at 
this  level  in  reading  at  grades  3  and  4,  and  slightly  fewer  children,  39%, 
reached  this  level  in  fourth  grade  math. 

Head  Start  in  the  1980's,  Review  and  Recommendation 


(U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services,  1980) 


The  basic  Head  Start  Program,  a  center-based,  preschool  program  for  children 
ages  three  to  five  serves  approximately  376, 300  children.   At  least  90%  of 
these  children  come  from  families  below  the  poverty  line,  and  nearly  12%  are 
handicapped. 

Head  Start  Centers  offer  services  that  are  comprehensive  and  family-oriented. 
Far  more  than  a  nursery  school  experience  for  the  poor,  the  basic  Head  Start 
Program  provides  access  to  health  care,  adequate  nutrition,  and  social  services 
which  many  of  the  children  enrolled  would  not  otherwise  receive. 

The  once  popular  view  that  Head  Start  educational  gains  tend  to  "fade  out"  after 
a  child  enters  elementary  school  has  been  disproved.   Evidence  of  gains  lasting 
as  long  as  13  years  after  the  children's  Head  Start  or  other  preschool 
experience  has  now  been  documented.   Head  Start  has  also  had  a  substantial 
impact  on  the  parents  of  the  children  enrolled  by  fostering  parent  involvement 
and  promoting  career  development.   Twelve  thousand  Head  Start  parents  have 
received  college  training,  and  one  third  of  the  trainees  in  the  Child 
Development  Associate  (CDA)  Program  (a  competency -based  training  program  for 
childcare  givers)  are  parents  of  current  or  former  Head  Start  children. 
Finally,  through  research  and  demonstration  activities,  Head  Start  has  shown 
that  it  can  respond  to  changing  family  needs. 

Early  Childhood  Learning  Project  (Early  Childhood  Education,  Maryland  State 
Department  of  Education,  1980). 

In  1973,  Leon  A.  Rosenberg  conducted  a  longitudinal  study  on  the  effects  of 
preschool  on  high  risk  children  in  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools.   Children  in 
the  preschool  program  were  tested  and  compared  with  a  control  group  that  did  not 
attend  a  structured  educational  program. 

The  study  group  demonstrated  significant  growth  or  measures  of  intellectual  and 
behavior  functioning  (while  the  control  group  did  not).   Graduates  of  the 
prekindergarten  had  developed  more  self-respect,  were  better  able  to  recognize 
letters  and  numbers,  could  use  a  wider  range  of  words  in  expressing  themselves, 
and  were  more  proficient  at  listening  to  and  comprehending  a  story. 

Even  more  significant  has  been  the  retention  of  those  skills  by  participants  as 
they  moved  through  the  primary  grades.   In  third  grade,  the  average  reading 
comprehension  level  of  early  childhood  participants  was  3.7,  as  compared  to  the 
citywide  average  of  2.7. 
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Summary  of  Types  of  School -Re la ted  Early  Childhood  Education  Programs 

This  section  is  provided  to  illustrate  the  diverse  structures  through  which 
early  childhood  education  services  can  be  delivered;  it  does  not  attempt  to 
catalogue  all  program  variations.   The  program  types  outlined  here  are  intended 
to  be   generally  descriptive  of  separate  and  unique  kinds  of  programs.   These 
nine  types  of  programs  have  two  common  features,  namely,  they  each  have  an 
educational  component  and  involve  the  public  school  in  a  substantive  way. 

Program  Types 


1.  Programs  Providing  Preschool  Child  Care  Utilizing  High  School 
Students  as  Teachers  in  Training 

a.  Brief  Description  —  This  type  of  program  can  be  operated  in  either  a 
comprehensive  high  school  or  a  vocational  high  school.   The  secondary 
student,  under  the  supervision  of  a  secondary  teacher,  conducts 
preschool  sessions. 

High  school  students  identify  developmental  growth  of  preschoolers 
using  classroom  observations,  a  daily  log  plan,  and  individual  case 
studies.   They  can  assist  in  parent  conferences  and  prepare  lesson 
plans  from  the  curriculum  of  study  in  child  care.   The  preschoolers 
engage  in  a  variety  of  activities  offered  to  them  in  music,  art, 
painting,  housekeeping,  large  and  small  muscle  training. 

b.  Advantages  —  A  chief  advantage  of  this  type  is  that  two  categories  of 
students  are  served;  the  preschool  students  and  the  secondary 
students.   This  program  is  also  cost-effective  since  school  buildings, 
teachers  and  students  are  already  in  place.   Special  equipment  such  as 
small  tables,  chairs  and  play  gyms  can  be  obtained  by  donation, 
federal  or  local  funds. 

The  needs  of  many  publics  are  served:   preschool  students,  high  school 
students,  parents  and  educators.   The  program  promotes  a  bonding 
between  the  school  and  community. 
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c.   Disadvantages  —  There  is  a  limit  to  the  number  of  high  school 

students  that  can  be  trained  at  one  time.   The  amount  of  time  the 
trainee   can  spend  in  the  classroom  is  limited  by  his  or  her 
schedule.   The  "comings  and  goings"  of  the  trainees  may  be  disruptive 
to  the  child's  schedule  and  may  disrupt  the  continuity  of  the 
program.   This  type  of  program  is  limited  by  the  curriculum  and 
facilities  of  the  high  school  in  which  it  operates. 

2.  Preschool  Program  Funded  Under  Chapter  I 

a.  Brief  Description  -  This  type   of  program  provides  services  to 
educationally  deprived  children  at  the  preschool  level.   Each  school 
district  is  required  to  perform  an  annual  needs  assessment  to  identify 
the  priority  needs  of  educationally  deprived  children  in  their 
district.   The  assessment  examines  students  in  Reading,  Language  Arts, 
Math,  and  in  English  as  a  second  language. 

In  selecting  children  for  preschool  services,  the  school  district  must 
identify  an  eligible  pool  of  disadvantaged  children  who  reside  in 
eligible  elementary  school  attendance  areas.   Usually  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  elementary  attendance  areas  in  any  school  district  are 
eligible  for  Chapter  1 .   Since  the  eligible  pool  is  generally  somewhat 
larger  than  the  number  of  children  who  can  actually  be  served  by  the 
limited  funds  available,  school  districts  are  expected  to  apply 
multiple  criteria  to  assess  the  relative  needs  of  eligible  children 
for  program  services.   The  children  are  rank -ordered  by  degree  of  need 
and  those  with  the  greatest  needs  must  be  selected* 

In  Massachusetts,  there  are  approximately  30  school  districts  that 
currently  run  pre-school  components  under  Chapter  1.   Generally,  these 
components  constitute  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  funding 
available  and  total  children  served  by  the  Chapter  1  program.   Nearly 
all  preschool  components  are  in-school  projects  for  three-and  four- 
year  olds.   However,  some  eight  to  ten  school  districts  operate  home 
interaction  programs  for  children  as  young  as  2-1/2.   These  programs 
are  based  upon  the  "Verbal  Interaction  Project"  model  developed  by 
Phyllis  Levenstein  in  Freeport,  New  York.   Several  of  these  employ  a 
standard  intervention  design  and  work  cooperatively  through  a  part- 
time  supervisor. 

b.  Advantages  -  Chapter  1  preschool  programs  encourage  parent  involvement 
by  training  parents  and  community  people  to  work  with  the  children. 
These  programs  offer  a  variety  of  enrichment  activities  to  children  in 
art,  music,  and  movement. 
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c.   Disadvantages  -  Children  must  meet  educational  need  requirements  in 
order  to  participate  thus  limiting  the  population  which  can  be 
served.   Programs  of  this  type  are  usually  partial  day  programs  which 
can  prevent  working  parents  from  utilizing  them. 

3.  Preschool  Program  Serving  Children  with  "Special  Needs"  in  a 
Substantially  Separate  or  Mainstreamed  Setting. 

a.  Brief  Description  -  This  type  is  an  intensive  early  intervention 

.  program  for  young  children  with  special  needs.   The  target  population 
may  consist  of  children  three  years  old  through  kindergarten  age,  who 
are  not  yet  developmen tally  ready  for  the  kindergarten  experience. 
Parents  are  assisted  in  understanding  the  dynamics  of  child 
development  and  child  management. 

b.  Advantages  -  The  curriculum  is  designed  to  meet  the  developmental 
needs  of  each  child.   Special  needs  children  have  contact  with  other 
elementary  school  children  in  the  cafeteria  and  at  special  events. 
Support  services  (i.e.,  the  school  nurse,  guidance  counselor)  are 
available  to  children  in  the  program.   Parental  involvement  is 
encouraged. 

c.  Disadvantages  -  Children  may  be  targeted  as  special  needs  students  by 
their  peers  as  they  move  into  elementary  school. 

4.  Non-English  Speaking  Children  in  a  Mainstreamed  Classroom 

a.  Brief  Description  -  The  multi -cultural  preschool  program  was 
established  to  help  non-English  speaking  children  acquire  the  English 
language.   Parents  are  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  class  sharing 
information  about  their  culture. 

b.  Advantages  -  As  a  result  of  this  type  of  program,  special  needs 
children  are  identified  early.  Children  enjoy  a  high  degree  of 
success  in  regular  school  because  of  their  preschool  involvement. 

c.  Disadvantages  -  Since  this  type  of  program  is  not  mandated,  it  is 
necessary  to  request  funding  from  the  school  committee  every  year. 
Transportation  is  not  provided.   There  can  be  difficulty  with  finding 
appropriate  placement  for  some  referred  special  needs  bilingual 
children.   The  evaluation  of  these  programs  is  problematic  because  of 
the  lack  of  appropriate  tests  for  non-English  speaking  children. 
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5.  Parent  Administered  Program  Housed  in  a  Public  School 

a.  Brief  Description  -  This  program  type  is  an  after  school  day  care 
model  for  children  from  kindergarten  through  grade  eight  in  the  same 
school  they  attend  during  regular  school  hours. 

b.  Advantages  -  This  kind  of  program  is  specifically  designed  to  reflect 
the  students'  needs  and  the  needs  of  their  parents.   Emphasis  on  the 
development  process  can  increase  communication- between  parents  and 
schools,  as  well  as  provide  a  child  care  service  to  a  community  that 
desires  and  needs  this  service.   The  program  makes  use  of  unused  or 
underused  school  space. 

c.  Disadvantages  -  This  is  a  difficult  type  of  program  to  develop  unless 
there  is  a  highly  motivated  parent  population  and  a  school  staff 
willing  to  work  together.   Communities  with  school  staff  unwilling  to 
relinquish  control  are  poor  candidates  for  this  type  of  partnership. 
Some  zoning  problems  can  arise.   Some  parents  fear  that  subtle 
tracking  of  children  and  negative  attitudes  toward  extended  day 
children  exist  during  the  regular  day  program.   There  is  debate  about 
whether  after  school  programs   should  be  recreational  or  tutorial. 

6.  Non-Prof it  Agency  Administered  Program  in  a  Public  School 

a.  Brief  Description  -  In  this  category,  a  non-profit  agency  runs  school- 
age  child  care  programs  in  public  school  settings.   Space  can  be 
donated  free  by  the  public  schools  or  a  small  custodial  fee  can  be 
charged.   The  agency  employs  staff,  many  of  whom  are  in  part-time 
positions. 

These  programs  give  children  the  opportunity  to  form  a  peer  group  in 
an  informal  setting;  to  have  group  experiences  geared  to  learning  new 
skills;  to  do  arts  and  crafts;  to  have  tactile  experiences  such  as 
woodworking  and  pottery;  to  establish  relationships  with  supportive 
adults  who  encourage  children  to  feel  good  about  who  they  are  and  what 
they  do;  to  accept  the  consequences  of  their  actions;  and  to  learn 
personal  responsibility. 

b.  Advantages  -  Public  school  administrators  often  prefer  an  outside 
agency  to  run  the  program  in  their  schools.   This  type  of  relationship 
limits  the  public  school's  fiscal  responsibilities  and  administrative 
commitment  for  the  program.   These  agencies  are  usually  non-profit, 
incorporated,  insured  and  tax  exempt  and  receive  financial  support 
from  federal  and  community  sources  (for  example.  United  Way, 

Title  XX). 
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c.   Disadvantages  -  A  major  problem  with  using  school  space  is  the  lack  of 
exclusive  use  of  one  classroom.   Storage  can  be  a  problem  when  a  room 
is  shared  with  the  regular  day  class.   Resistance  from  public  school 
personnel  can  make  program  staff  feel  uncomfortable  about  their  role 
in  the  school. 

7.  School  Administered  School-Based  Program 
(for  desegregation  or  latch  key  children) 

a.  Brief  Description  -  This  type  of  program  usually  serves  children  from 
kindergarten  to  grade  three.   These  programs  are  fully  funded  by  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Education,  Section  8,  Chapter  636, 
Desegregation  Grant  when  they  draw  majority  children  to  a  minority 
school.   They  offer  activities  in  art,  music  and  physical  education. 
While  the  school's  principal  acts  as  the  program's  chief 
administrator,  a  coordinator  is  responsible  for  the  day-to-day 
operation. 

b.  Advantages  -  The  program  provides  continuity  of  care  for  children  and 
parents  who  benefit  from  the  consistency  of  school-run  programs. 
Communication  is  enhanced  between  classroom  staff  and  program  staff. 
A  range  of  school  resources,  (administrative,  legal  and  financial 
services)  is  available  to  the  program.   The  program  helps  to  attract 
families  (majority)  to  the  school. 

c.  Disadvantages  -  The  program  may  run  the  risk  of  being  too  much  like 
school,  with  too  much  tutoring  and  remedial  work  for  the  children. 
Because  schools  are  bureaucratic,  it  may  be  hard  for  things  to  get 
done.   Tight  school  budgets  or  cutbacks  in  state  funding  may  mean  that 
school  funded  programs  could  be  cut  back  or  eliminated. 

8.  Community-Based  and  Administrative-Based  Program  Collaborating  with 
Public  Schools 

a.   Brief  Description  -  This  type  of  program  may  provide  professional 

supervision  of  school-age  children  and  a  well-rounded  daily  program  of 
recreational  and  educational  activities.   A  staff  of  professionals 
supervise  the  enrolled  children;  and  a  high  staff /child  ratio  can  be 
maintained.  These  programs  operate  before  school,  after  school,  during 
vacations  and  holidays  when  school  is  not  in  session. 

In  addition  to  an  extensive  educational  program,  tutoring  services  may 
be  provided.   Numerous  special  interest  classes  in  cooking,  arts  and 
crafts,  dance,  woodworking  and  dramatics  are  provided.   Children  can 
participate  in  a  variety  of  athletic  activities  which  are  geared 
toward  helping  children  develop  coordination  and  self-confidence. 


Typically,  these  agencies  are  incorporated,  tax  exempt  and  insured  and 
receive  financial  support  from  a  community  funding  source  (United 
Way).   Facilities,  including  a  library,  pool  and  gymnasium  may  be 
available. 

c.   Disadvantages  -  People  designated  to  perform  administrative  tasks  for 
the  school-age  child  care  programs  may  not  have  the  knowledge,  time  or 
willingness  to  perform  them.   If  this  is  the  case,  the  program  may  end 
up  as  an  after -thought,  with  the  larger  agency's  services  taxing 
priority. 

School-age  child  care  programs  seldom  make  money  because  their 
philosophy  is  service  to  all  regardless  of  ability  to  pay.   Agencies 
who  are  not  aware  of  this  may  not  provide  adequate  financial 
support.   Staff  may  be  assigned  to  recreation  programs  who  do  not  have 
adequate  knowledge  of  a  child's  development  needs. 

9.  Family  Day  Care 

a.  Brief  Description  -  This  type  of  program  is  limited  to  six  children 
cared  for  at  a  time  by  an  individual  (Provider)  and  can  be 
administered  independently  or  by  a  school  system.   If  administered  by 
an  independent,  the  providers  do  their  own  recruiting  of  children  and 
are  reimbursed  by  the  state  for  food  only.   This  type  of  family  day 
care  is  considered  a  self-employed  business.   When  administered  by  a 
system,  the  system  provides  a  variety  of  services,  does  placement  of 
children  and  special  education  screening,  pays  on  a  per  child  basis 
and  offers  consultation  services. 

b.  Advantages  -  Family  Day  Care  offers  a  small  home-like  environment  and 
permits  more  individualized  attention.   Providers  can  receive  support 
from  systems.   For  some  children,  a  Family  Day  Care  Facility  is  less 
socially  threatening. 

c.  Disadvantages  -  A  major  disadvantage  of  this  category  of  child  care  is 
the  lack  of  support  or  outside  stimulus,  particularly  for  the 
independent  providers.   Considerable  variation  exists  among  Family  Day 
Care  in  the  area  of  organized  educational  activities.   Conflict 
resolution  is  more  difficult  with  small  numbers  of  children. 
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Appendix  C 
Department's  Activities  in  Early  Childhood/Parent  Education 
DIVISION  OF  SPECIAL  EDUCATION 

Regional  Early  Childhood  Specialist  Program 

The  Division  funds  an  Early  Childhood  Specialist  in  each  regional  education 
center  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  consultation  to  school  districts  in 
developing  and/or  improving  early  childhood  programs  for  special  needs  preschool 
children  and  for  their  families.   In  addition,  the  specialists  assist  in 
building  and  maintaining  cooperative  relationships  between  the  parent  and  the 
preschool  program. 

Early  Childhood  Grants 


Fifty-three  grants  totalling  $334,958,000  were  awarded  on  a  competitive  basis  to 
school  districts  and  collaboratives  to  provide  direct  services  for  three-, 
four-,  and  five-year  old  children  with  special  needs.   Programs  developed  as  a 
result  of  this  funding  involved  2,876  children  and  ranged  from  local  preschool 
assessment  programs  to  early  education  services  for  individuals  not  previously 
served. 

Interagency  Coordination 

In  March  1984  the  Administration  for  Children,  Youth  and  Families  and  the 
Department  of  Education  revised  their  interagency  agreement.   The  agreement 
ensures  the  provision  of  services  to  children  by  the  local  districts  and  the 
placement  of  children  with  special  needs  in  Head  Start  programs.   The  agreement 
has  stimulated  many  new  and  exciting  effective  collaborations  between  LEA's  and 
their  local  Head  Start  programs. 

Resources 


The  Early  Childhood  Project  staff  has  developed  a  variety  of  training  programs 
and  resource  materials  that  are  available  to  the  public.   These  include: 

"Birth  to  Six  Resource  Directories" 

"Kids  on  the  Block"   Handicapped  Puppets 

.    Publications  concerning  developmental 

assessments,  mains treaming,  preschool  screening, 
the  individualized  educational  plan,  and  home  school 
partnerships 
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DIVISION  OF  SCHOOL  FACILITIES  AND  RELATED  SERVICES 

The  Bureau  of  Nutrition  Education  and  School  Food  Services  administers  a  child 
care  food  program.   This  program  reimburses  Child  Care  Institutions  that  serve 
nutritious  food  to  preschool  and  school -aged  children  enrolled  in  organized 
child  care  centers  and  family  day-care  homes.   The  programs,  available  to  any 
approved  or  licensed  public  or  private  nonprofit  institution,  serves  the 
following  populations : 

23,731  Children  in  584  Child  Care  Head  Start 
and  After-  School  Programs; 

13,303  children  in  3,936  family  day-care  homes. 

The  Special  Food  Services  Section  of  the  Bureau  administers  the  food  program  and 
provides  technical  assistance  for  the  planning  and  the  implementation  of  the 
food  service  operation. 

DIVISION  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 

The  division  monitors  grants  in  child  care  funded  by  P.L.  94-482.   The  purpose 
of  this  funding  is  to  serve  as  "seed"  money  for  setting  up  programs  in  consumer 
homemaking  education.   In  1983-1984  twenty-seven  grants  were  funded  for  a  total 
of  $393,962.   Some  programs  provide  occupational  preparation  for  secondary 
students  to  work  in  child  care  centers;  while  others  focus  on  preparing  students 
for  parenthood. 

DIVISION  OF  CURRICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 

Commonwealth  Inservice  Institute  Grants 


The  Institute  is  a  mechanism  by  which  the  Department  makes  funds  available  to 
classroom  teachers  and  parents  (under  certain  circumstances)  for  inservice 
training  activities.   These  inservice  programs  are  designed  by  and  for  school 
staffs  to  improve  classroom  teaching  or  specific  educational  services  in  a 
school  or  to  improve  staff  development  efforts. 

In  fiscal  1984  the  Early  Childhood  Project,  through  the  Institute,  funded  13 
inservice  programs  developed  by  teachers  and  parents  of  three-,  four-,  and 
five-year-old  children  with  special  needs.   These  grants  totaled  $20,000. 
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Massachusetts  Educational  Television  -  (MET) 

Programming  related  to  early  childhood  education  includes  the  following: 

"Sesame  Street"  for  preschool  children 

"Footsteps,  Explorations  of  Family  Living," 
available  via  open-air  broadcast  or  from  MET's 
videocassette  lending  library. 

.    "Reading  Rainbow,"  fifteen  half -hour  programs  providing 
reading  motivation  for  second  and  third  graders  in 
order  to  combat  the  phenomenon  of  summer  reading  loss. 

Transitional  Bilingual  Education 

The  Bureau  monitors  a  preschool  program  funded  through  Title  VII  funds  in  Fall 
River.   In  its  second  year  of  a  three-year  funding  cycle,  the  program  serves 
approximately  50  preschool  children  who  are  bilingual  in  Portuguese  and  English. 

Migrant  Education 

The  migrant  program  refers  migrant  children  to  existing  preschool  services  in 
the  community  for  which  they  are  eligible.   When  a  placement  cannot  be  found, 
migrant  children-  are  placed  in  "holding  centers"  until  there  is  an  opening  in  a 
community  preschool  center.   During  1983-84  there  were  approximately  300 
children  in  "holding  centers."   In  addition,  there  are  summer  programs  available 
for  migrant  children. 


The  Bureau  of  Student  Community  and  Adult  Services 

The  Department  continues  to  exchange  information  with  school  districts  on 
successful  programs  and  resources  for  early  childhood  education,  school-age  day 
care  programs,  and  related  parent  education. 

The  Bureau  of  Student,  Community  and  Adult  Services  and  Wellesley  College 
Women's  Center  on  Research  co-sponsored  a  conference,  "The  Public  Schools  and 
School-Age  Child  Care:  A  Partnership."   Among  the  topics  discussed  was 
programming  for  the  younger  school  child. 

Office  of  Executive  Planning 

The  Office  of  Executive  Planning  responded  to  questions  and  made  referrals  in 
the  area  of  early  childhood  education.   An  interdi visional  committee  met 
throughout  the  year  to  share  information  on  activities,  research,  and  exemplary 
programs  in  early  childhood  education.   The  committee  provided  responses  to 
early  childhood  proposals  made  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Education.   In 
addition,  the  Committee  served  as  a  resource  to  the  Governor's  day  care 
partnership  project. 
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